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ing up the geographical distribution of species. C. labradorius is 
rare everywhere, and its occurrence so far south in the interior 
gives special interest to the subject. — W. H. Gregg, M. D.,Elmira, 
Dec. 14, 1878. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. >■ 

Anthropological News. — Mr. W. H. Pratt sends us a bro- 
chure from the forthcoming part of the Proceedings of the Daven- 
port (Iowa) Academy of Natural Sciences, pp. 156-162, upon the 
shell-beds in the vicinity of Davenport. They are not regarded 
as artificial, but were pushed up the bank of the river by moving 
ice at its breaking up in the spring. 

In the Journal of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, 
Dr. Charles L. Metz describes the pre-historic monuments of the 
Little Miami valley, embracing all of Columbia and portions of 
Anderson and Spencer townships. The paper is illustrated by a 
map in which the remains are indicated by means of the symbols 
in the Smithsonian circular. As this is the first attempt to use 
these signs in print in our country, Dr. Metz is to be congratu- 
lated on his success, and it is hoped that he will not let his labors 
cease at this point. 

Stephen Barton, of Vidalia, Cal., commences, in the Iron Age 
of that place, a series of letters on the " Early History of 
Tulare." While it is well to help the local press, it is also a great 
pity that some of the best aboriginal material ever collected in 
our country has been lost by publication only in the daily papers; 
notably the letters of Mr. Taylor, of Mr. Barton's own State. 

In the Princeton Reviezv of November, Prof. John LeConte dis- 
cusses man's place in nature. We have seen a notice of a work 
of 304 pages, by John H. Blake, printed at the Salem press, 
describing a collection from the Ancient Cemetery at the bay of 
Chacota, Peru. As we have not seen the work, it is impossible to 
speak of its merits. The same is true of other anthropological 
publications ; it is hoped that those who wish their works on 
anthropology noticed in these columns will send a copy to the 
editor of this department. 

In the Contemporary Reviezv for November, Mr. F. Lenormant, 
the distinguished Assyriologist has an article on " Books and 
monuments bearing upon figured representations of antiquity." 

Die Vorgeschichte des nordens nach gleichzeitigen Denkma- 
lern, is the title of a paper in No 43 of Das Ausland. In No. 41 
of the same journal, is a discussion of the moral relationship 
between men and animals. 

M. D. Kaltbrunner has published at Zurich a work entitled, 
" Manuel du Voyageur." (Wurster & Co.) Three hundred pages 
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are devoted to anthropology. The work is reviewed in the 
Athenceum for November. 

In Mittheilungen der anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, 
Dr. Moriz Benedikt makes some communications on craniometry. 
This subject is becoming of great importance, inasmuch as a 
great deal of the work done is vitiated by the multiplicity of 
methods employed. 

The most important communication which has come to us in 
the last month, is the paper of Prof. Paul Mantegazza, in No. 2 of 
Archivio, Florence, upon the third molar. The conclusions stated 
below are based upon the examination of 277 crania, and their 
description occupies [75 pages: 

1. In the lower races the third molar is lacking less frequently 
than in the higher races, in the proportion of 19.86 per cent, of 
the former to 42.42 per cent, in the second. 

2. The atrophy of the third molar is indeed less frequent in 
the higher than in the lower, the proportion being 10.90 per cent, 
of the former to 20.58 of the latter. 

3. Ectopia is also a fact observable in all skulls of whatever 
race, 2.01 per cent, for the higher and 1.80 per cent, for the 
lower. 

4. The same may be said of premature disappearance, 7.22 for 
the lower races, 7.58 for the higher. 

5. Summing up all the cases of abnormality, including those 
in which there is an absence of the tooth, we find that in the 
lower races there is about an equal number of abnormal and nor- 
mal, 50.54 normal, 49.46 abnormal ; while in the higher races the 
abnormality is the rule and the normality the exception, 37.09 
normal, 62.91 abnormal. 

6. The ancient skulls, as regards the deficiency of the third 
molar, stand between the lower and higher of modern races. The 
absence amounts to 27.34 in the hundred, and atrophy to 16.41. 
On the other hand the premature disappearance is less frequent 
than in the modern skulls. 

7. As to the number of roots in the third molar, there is no 
relation to the theory of evolution, the teeth examined belonging 
to lower as well as higher races. It is not true that in individuals 
of the highest race the number of roots is limited to one or two, 
while in the lower races the wisdom teeth always have three 
roots. Indeed the more common fact is this, that in ancient 
races as well as in the modern, higher or lower, we find the third 
molar with three roots to be 51.35 per cent, in modern higher 
races, 45.20 in modern lower races, and 46.43 in the ancient 
crania. 

8. Teeth with four roots are more frequent in the skulls of 
modern higher races (5.24), after them the modern lower (3.20), 
and lastly the ancient (2.68). The occurrence of two roots is 
more frequent in the modern high (23.14), the next in the ancient 
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(20.53), an< ^ in nearly the same proportion is the modern low 
(20.09). 

9. The occurrence of one root is more frequent in the lower 
modern (31.51), then in the ancient (30.36), and least in the mod- 
ern high (20.10). 

10. I have been able to find in one of the modern higher skulls 
a rare case — a tooth with five roots. 

1 1. In the lower jaw of all races the third molar nearly always 
has two roots — -91.84 in the modern low, 81.53 m the modern 
high, and 81.84 in the ancient. 

12. I have not found in the modern low, nor in the ancient, a 
case of a lower third molar with four roots, whilst in the higher 
it stands 0.597. 

13. The occurrence of only one root in the lower third molar 
is by no means rare, and is»found more frequently in the ancient 
skulls (12.35), less frequently in the modern high (9.38), and most 
rarely in the modern low (6.12). 

14. Cases of the lower third molar having three roots are not 
lacking, and are more frequently met with in the modern high 
(8.50), then in the ancient (6. 17), and least in the modern low 

.(2. 54). 

15. That there is witnessed in some cases a lack of one or 
more of the third molars is an ethnic fact. 

16. The dogmatical assertions of Owen upon the number of 
roots in the negro races and the whites are therefore false, and the 
morphology of the roots of the third molar has no appreciable 
connection with evolution. 

A remarkable addition to ethnological literature is a revision 
of Sir Gardiner Wilkinson's "Manners and Customs of the An- 
cient Egyptians," by Dr. Samuel Birch, and published by Mur- 
ray, London. 

GEOLOGY AND PALAEONTOLOGY. 

Extinct Mammalia of Oregon.— A list of Mammalia from the 
Miocene of Oregon was published in the December number of the 
Naturalist, p. 833. Since that time, Prof. Cope has determined 
the characters of a number of additional species, some of which 
are new to science. Two of them belong to a new genus of 
Carnivora, whose cranial form is that of Patorius or Lutra, and 
which unites the premolar formula § with the two superior tuber- 
culars of Canis. It is called Enhydrocyon, with two species, E. 
stenocephatus and E. basilatus. A remarkable primitive type of 
Artiodactyla combining characters of Ruminants and Suillines 
with only two metacarpal bones in each foot, is named Boochcerus. 
The only species, B. humerosus, is as large as the Indian rhinoc- 
eros. A new ruminant is Poebrotherium sternbergii. From the 
Loup Fork beds are Lntrictis ? lycopotamicus, and a new species 
of Protolabis, which is named P. transmontanus. The article ap- 
pears in the current number of the Bulletin of the Hayden Survey. 



